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BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 

Every  teacher  of  economics  has  felt  the  need  of  a general  text  which 
would  deal  with  the  fundamental  things  in  the  world  of  business,  relating  this 
subject  at  every  point  with  the  practical  aspects  of  industrial  activity.  The 
ordinary  hook  on  economics  is  too  theoretical  for  the  student  wh.ose  needs  are 
practical  rather  than  scientific.  It  is  not  speculations  on  the  ultimate  nature 
of  value  that  interest  him,  hut  his  own  possibilities  in  the  manipulation  of 
values.  This  is  especially  true  of  engineering,  mining,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial. and  other  classes  of  students  who  are  interested  almost  exclusively  in 
tlie  practical  results  of  economic  principles. 

For  such  students — and  they  are  the  vast  majority  in  any  college — Profes- 
sor Bogart’s  book  will  be  a mine  of  useful  information.  They  will  not  leave 
the  course  with  the  remark,  so  often  heard  at  present,  that  there  is  “nothing 
in  it  for  them.” 

This  book  in  its  several  chapters  treats  all  four  of  the  commonly  accepted 
divisions  of  general  economics,  namely,  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and. 
consumption;  but  it  treats  these  subjects  in  such  a practical  w'ay  that  the 
student  hardly  realizes  that  he  is  studying  theory  at  all. 

I'ew  men  are  as  well  equipped  as  I)r.  Bogart  for  the  preparation  of  such 
a book.  His  studies  and  investigations  were  carried  on  in  the  Universities  of 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  and  he  has  taught  at  Princeton,  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  Oberlin  College,  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A FEW  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  WHICH 
THIS  BOOK  ANSWERS 


What  justification  is  there  for  the  existence  of  private  property  in  modern 
industrial  society  ? j; 

t 

Does  competition  tend  to  perpetuate  itself,  or  does  it  lead  inevitably  to 
monopoly  ? 

What  are  the  main  causes  for  the  movement  of  population  from  the  farm  to  the:: 
city  ? 

What  condition  in  the  live-stock  industry  is  contributing  to  the  high  price  of 
meats  ? 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  a rational  policy  of  conservation? 


Why  may  it  be  said  that  the  gold-  and  silver-mining  industry  is  passing  from 
a gambling  venture  to  a legitimate  industry  ? | 

What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  industrial  concentration?  | 


How  does  standardization  assist  modern  production  ? 

How  is  the  trust  problem  related  to  the  labor  problem? 

What  are  the  peculiar  dangers  which  result  from  monopoly  in  industry? 


( « 

t it  PI 


How  does  the  speculator  reduce  for  the  merchant  the  speculative  risk  attached  j (jj 
to  price  fluctuations  ? 1 


Account  for  the  recurring  features  of  crises. 


Name  five  points  which  Mr.  Hobson  gives  to  show  that  in  the  transition  to  the 
factory  system,  the  position  of  the  laborer  has  been  one  of  increasing  dependence. 

Why  has  protective  labor  legislation  become  a necessity  ? 

For  what  reasons  does  labor  occasionally  resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts  ? How 
can  strikes  and  lockouts  be  prevented  ? 

Describe  the  method  of  settling  an  industrial  dispute  by  conciliation. 

Are  the  women  crowding  the  men  out  of  their  occupations  and  taking  their 
places  ? 

Why  has  the  movement  for  enlightened  labor  legislation  been  slower  in  the 
United  States  than  in  most  European  countries? 

What  are  the  chief  causes  of  unemployment? 

How  can  the  modern  employer  help  to  reduce  unemployment  among  laborers? 

Does  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  lower  the  grades  of  labor  ? 

How  does  foreign  competition  compel  us  to  pay  attention  to  the  problem  of 
industrial  education  ? 

What  is  the  system  of  profit-sharing  used  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ? 

What  are  the  chief  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  co-operation  ? 

What  factors  determine  economic  rent?  What  is  the  contention  of  the  Social- 
ists with  respect  to  economic  rent? 

Distinguish  between  borrowing  for  a productive  purpose  and  borrowdng  to  pay 
living  expenses. 

Which  factor  has  been  most  influential  in  determining  the  rising  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1895-1910? 

What  arguments  are  advanced  to  show  that  luxury  is  an  indispensable  stimulus 
to  progress? 

Why  does  a new'  community  usually  clamor  for  cheap  money,  w'hile  an  old  and 
established  community  prefers  a scai'city  of  money? 

What  are  the  principal  functions  of  a bank  in  our  present  system  of  credit 
economy  ? 

To  what  extent  has  railroad  consolidation  progressed  in  this  country?  What  are 
the  main  systems? 

What  recent  changes  in  the  shipping  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
tending  to  build  up  a merchant  marine  ? 

What  are  the  chief  difficulties  wdth  the  personal  property  tax  ? 

What  are  the  leading  arguments  for  a protective  tariff? 

What  is  the  theory  of  anarchism  ? What  does  it  hope  to  accomplish  ? 

What  factors  ultimately  determine  the  kind  of  industrial  organization  that  is  to 
prevail  ? 

What  improvement  has  been  made  since  1800  in  the  condition  of  the  w'orking 
class  in  the  United  States? 

What  is  the  probable  future  tendency  of  development  in  corporate  organiza- 
tions ? In  labor  organizations  ? 
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ORGANIZING  A BUSINESS 


A serious  lack  in  the  equipment  of  college  classes  in  economics  has  just 
been  supplied  by  Maurice  H.  Robinson,  professor  of  industry  and  transpor- 
tation in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  new  book  there  has  been  no  text 
on  business  organization  that  covered  the  whole  field  in  a clear,  systematic, 
and  practical  way.  Now  we  have,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  270  pages,  a pres- 
entation of  the  subject  so  scrupulously  accurate  as  to  make  an  ideal  text  and 
at  the  same  time  so  clear  and  practical  as  to  be  read  with  interest  by  any 
business  man. 

Starting  with  a general  discussion  of  the  function  of  organization,  the 
author  describes  the  various  elements,  physical,Jndustrial,  political,  and  per- 
sonal, that  enter  into  every  organizing  problem.  He  then  takes  up  in  turn 
individual  proprietorship,  partnership,  joint-stock  companies,  and  corpora- 
tions, and  sets  forth  the  characteristics  of  each  in  detail. 

Next  we  have  a chapter  on  the  formation  of  a corporation— promotion, 
financing,  stock  preferred  and  common,  and  the  corporation  calendar.  The 
nature  and  purpose  of  a corporation  charter  are  given  an  entire  chapter,  and 
another  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  by-laws. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  bondholders,  stockholders,  and  creditors  are 
treated  in  Chapter  VllI,  the  functions  of  officers  and  directors  in  Chapter 
IX,  and  the  working  organization  in  Chapter  X. 

In  Chapter  XI  business  organizations  and  trusts  are  described,  and  in 
Chapter  XII  we  have  a comparison  of  the  various  types  of  organization  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency. 

The  author,  Maurice  H.  Robinson,  holds  the  degrees  of  B.  L.  and  M.  A. 
from  Dartmouth  College  and  of  Ph.  I),  from  Yale.  He  has  been  professor  of 
industry  and  transportation  at  the  University  of  Illinois  since  1902.  He  is 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Accountancy,  has  been  a special  expert 
agent  for  the  Census  Bureau,  and  has  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  va- 
rious relations. 


The  last  jiart  of  the  book  is  given  to  model  forms.  These  comprise;  (1)  articles 
of  co-partnership;  (2)  notice  of  dissolution  of  partnership;  (.3)  notice  of  a partner’s 
withdrawal;  (4)  general  contract  to  form  a corporation;  (5)  promoter’s  contract;  (6) 
underwi'iting  agreement;  (7)  certificate  of  incorporation;  (8)  corporation  charter; 
(9)  object  clauses;  (10)  corporation  by-laws;  (11)  simple  subscription  list;  (12)  sub- 
so'iption  blank;  (13)  installment  scrip;  (14)  installment  notice;  (1.5)  call  for  first 
meeting  of  stockholders;  (16)  i)resident’s  call  for  sjiecial  meeting;  (17)  notice  of  an- 
nual meeting;  (18)  secretary’s  list;  (19)  ballot;  (20)  oath  of  inspectors;  (21)  inspec- 
tor’s certificate;  (22)  notice  of  <lirector’s  election;  (23)  resignation;  (24)  proxy;  (25) 
dividend  notice;  (26)  certificate  of  i)referred  stock;  (27)  certificate  of  common  stock; 
(28)  stock-certificate  stub;  (29)  assignment  of  stock;  (30)  resolution  declaring  a 
dividend;  (31)  certificate  of  I'osolution.  Many  of  these  forms  are  accompanied  by 
helpful  and  critical  explanations. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a series  of  test-questions,  and  the  book  is 
provided  with  a convenient  table  of  contents  and  an  elaborate  index. 


SOME  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  WHICH  THIS  BOOK  WILL 
ANSWER  IN  A CLEAR  AND  PRACTICAL  WAY 


What  classes  of  business  are  not  open  to  individual  enterprise  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States? 

What  are  the  chief  advantages  of  individual  proprietorship  ? 

To  what  classes  of  industries  is  individual  proprietorship  especially  adapted  ? 
What  are  the  four  essential  characteristics  of  a partnership  ? 

What  nine  important  subjects  should  be  included  in  the  articles  of  copartnership  ? 
What  are  the  rights  of  a limited  or  silent  partner? 

By  what  seven  distinct  methods  may  a partnership  be  dissolved  ? 

What  is  meant  by  “Withdraw'al  is  a power,  but  not  a right  of  a partner”  ? 

Under  what  conditions  is  a partnership  advisable? 

What  are  the  essential  features  of  a joint-stock  company  ? 

What  was  Chief -Justice  Marshall’s  famous  definition  of  a corporation? 

How  has  this  conception  been  modified  in  recent  years  ? 

What  are  four  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a corporation?  What  are  the 
chief  classes  of  business  corporations  ? 

How  may  the  life  of  a corporation  be  terminated  ? 

What  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  a de  facto  corporation? 

What  are  the  legal  responsibilities  of  a promoter  ? 

What  tests  should  be  applied  in  choosing  a state  for  incorporation  ? 

How  should  the  amount  of  capitalization  be  determined  ? 

What  is  a minute  book  ? A subscription  book  ? A stockholder  stock-transfer 
book  ? A dividend  book  ? A corporation  calendar  ? 

What  six  important  topics  are  usually  included  in  the  by-laws  ? 

What  duties  are  usually  assigned  to  the  president  of  a corporation  ? 

What  are  the  duties  of  a registrar  ? of  a tiansfer  agent  ? 

What  items  should  be  included  in  the  object  clause  of  a charter  ? 

By  whom  may  the  by-laws  be  amended  ? 

What  distinction  is  made  between  the  by-laws  and  the  resolutions  of  a corpora- 
tion ? 

Why  is  it  considered  better  policy  to  have  one  or  two  large  bond  issues  rather 
than  a large  number  of  small  ones  ? 

What  can  bondholders  do  if  priiicipal  or  interest  is  not  paid? 

What  are  the  four  chief  rights  of  stockholders  as  a body? 

What  are  the  three  chief  privileges  of  stockholders  as  individuals  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  “cutting  a melon”  ? 

Under  what  circumstances  is  a stockholder  individually  liable  for  the  debts  of 
a corporation? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  directors  ? 

What  principles  should  determine  their  dividend  policy? 

What  is  the  relation  between  proprietorship  and  operating  organization? 

What  are  the  two  main  functions  of  an  executive  ? 

What  is  meant  by  functional  organization? 

What  conditions  have  brought  about  the  combination  and  trust  movement  ? 
What  are  the  two  types  of  association  ? 

What  are  the  five  chief  types  of  business  combination? 

Compare  legal,  natural,  and  industrial  monopolies. 

What  does  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  provide  regarding  restraint  of  trade  ? 
What  change  in  interpretation  was  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  decision  in  1911? 
What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  ? 

What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 
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An  Outline  of  International  Law 


No  subject  is  more  discussed  at  the  present  moment,  and  hardly  any 
subject  is  so  little  understood,  as  international  law.  It  is  common  to  hear  edu- 
cated people  refer  to  it  as  if  it  were  a body  of  decrees  fixed  forever  by  some 
supreme  authority,  or  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  “justice”  or  with 
“humanity.” 


In  reality  it  is  merely  a series  of  comparatively  brief  and  fairly  definite 
agreements  between  nations.  It  is  of  little  use,  in  discussing  international  ques- 
tions, to  ask  whether  a given  act  or  measure  is  in  accordance  with  general 
ethical  principles.  The  real  question  is  whether  it  corresponds  with  the  agree- 
ment in  force  between  the  nations  involved. 


Every  intelligent  citizen  can  be,  and  should  be,  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  international  law.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ments and  a brief  discussion  by  an  expert  to  supply  the  background  and  the 
practical  application.  A few  hours  spent  over  such  material  will  fit  any 
well-informed  man  to  discuss  this  much-abused  subject  with  definiteness  and 
authority. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  the  publication  of  a most  attractive  and  usable 
manual  of  the  whole  subject.  The  author  is  Professor  Arnold  B.  Hall,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  a well-known  authority.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  present  all  the  material  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 


The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a systematic  treatise  on  the  provisions  of 
international  law,  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  General  Conception; 
Independence  and  Equality  of  States;  Territorial  Domains  and  Jurisdiction; 
Relations  between  States  in  Peace;  War;  Neutrality.  This  covers  106  pages. 


The  appendixes  (approximately  equal  in  bulk  to  the  first  part)  include 
a table  of  cases  cited,  an  excellent  general  bibliography,  and  the  text  of  the 
principal  conventions.  There  is  also  a table  of  ratifications— a most  important 
list,  which  has  never  been  puldish  in  book  form  before.  An  elaborate  index, 
covering  the  entire  volume,  affords  instant  reference  to  all  the  material  on  any 
given  question. 


The  style  of  the  work,  while  scrupulously  exact,  is  non-technical  and 
clear  to  any  intelligent  layman.  The  book  is  intensely  interesting,  not  because 
it  indulges  in  flights  of  rhetoric,  but  because  the  subjects  treated  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  civilization  and  need  only  to  be  clearly  set  before  the 
reader  in  order  to  hold  his  attention  to  the  end.  The  book  is  printed  in  large, 
clear  type  on  heavy  paper  and  bound  in  wine  silk,  with  gold  stamping. 
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Effective  Public  Speaking 


Have  you  ever  turned  the  pages  of  a “manual  of  public  speaking”  and 
'wondered  how  long  it  'would  take  a young  man  to  make  a speaker  of  him- 
self by  following  the  directions?  Old-fashioned  rhetorical  analysis,  new- 
fangled bewildering  psychology,  vague  directions  about  “head-tones”  and 
“chest-tones,"  discussions  of  the  emotions  not  revised  since  the  days  of 
Henry  Clay — you  feel  as  you  read  it  that  the  writers  could  irot  have  been 
speakers,  or  that  they  w'ere  curiously  unable  to  discover  the  sources  of  their 
power. 

Doesn't  this  sound  different? 

Take  a full,  though  comfortable  breath.  Then  slowly  and  steadily 
count  aloud,  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  so  that  all  the  sounds  are  hrm  and 
of  equal  force  and  clearness.  As  you  proceed,  there  is  a gradual  relaxation 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  steadiness  and  evenness  of  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  sounds.  Stop  as  soon  as  the  sounds  lack  hrmness  and  precision. 

Or  this? 

The  voung  speaker  must  not  get  the  notion  that  he  can  easily  pretend 
to  be  friendly,  that  he  can  smile  and  assume  an  agreeable  air  when  deliv- 
ering a particular  speech.  At  all  times,  the  speaker  must  be  friendly  in 
thought  and  act.  His  daily  intercourse  with  all  people  must  be  frank, 
cordial,  and  interested.  He  must  converse  with  the  deck  hand  on  the  ferry 
boat,  the  conductor  on  the  car,  and  all  classes  of  men. 

Or  this? 

Assuming  adequate  preparation,  all  the  details  of  the  speech  have  been 
thoroughly  impressed  and  they  are  related  and  arranged  in  logical  groups. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  attend  to  these  details.  He  has  his 
mind  on  the  larger  divisions  of  the  plan.  They  are  clearly  in  mind,  and  as 
he  disposes  of  one,  the  next  occupies  the  center  of  his  thoughts.  As  each 
of  these  divisions  is  taken  up,  the  well-impressed  details  spring  readily  into 
place  at  the  proper  time. 

Or  this  ? 

Every  famous  speaker  has  delivered  many  an  unnoticed  address  for 
every  one  that  aw'akens  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  those  who  have  “learned  to 
labor  and  to  wait”  that  great  occasions  come,  and  they  are  the  men  who 
can  produce  their  best  “on  occasion.” 


There  is  only  one  important  question  to  be  asked  about  any  instruction 
book,  and  that  is — Does  it  teach?  It  is  our  belief  that  the  new  book  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken  has  a power  to  make  successful  speakers  that 
no  previous  manual  has  possessed. 

It  is  practical.  The  style  is  direct  and  clear.  There  is  no  padding,  no 
ornamental  writing,  no  empty  or  antiquated  theory.  Every  sentence  is 
the  result  of  the  writer's  personal  experience  in  speaking  and  in  teaching 
to  speak. 

1.  The  author  begins  with  the  treatment  of  the  larger  aspects  of  speech 
organization,  and  only  gradually  introduces  technical  refinements. 

2.  Confidence  is  developed  at  the  outset. 

0.  An  entire  speech,  though  short,  is  the  basis  of  exercise  from  the 
beginning.  Fragments  are  not  used.  The  unit  of  composition,  no  matter 
how  small,  is  a whole  speech. 

4.  Elocution  is  introduced  for  treatment  after  interest  has  been  de- 
; veloped  in  thought  organization  and  speech-planning.  Excellence  in  man- 
ner of  delivery  is  greatly  improved  through  absorption  in  matter. 

I 

5.  In  a simple,  non-technical  way,  the  latest  contributions  of  psy- 
chology are  applied  to  speech-making. 

All  devices  and  method  details  are  thoroughly  practical. 

The  author  is  a successful  teacher.  He  is  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson, 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  College  of  the  City  of 
New  \ork;  lecturer  in  Extension  Teaching  on  Oral  English  and  reading 
methods;  public  lecturer  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  on 
Great  American  (Jrators ; director  of  the  evening  session  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

I It  is  universal.  1 he  table  of  contents  on  the  last  page  shows  how  com- 
I plctely  the  book  covers  every  aspect  of  the  subject.  In  this  it  is  unrivaled. 
^ Its  object  is  to  make  speakers,  successful  speakers,  and  nothing  is  omitted 

ithat  will  contribute  to  that  end. 

It  is  an  ideal  text.  It  is  common  to  hear  teachers  of  public  speaking 
say.  "I  can't  use  a text;  the  pupils  get  nothing  from  it,"  or  ‘T  would  use  a 
text  if  I could  find  the  right  one."  If  you  are  teaching  public  speaking, 
whether  in  a college,  in  an  academy,  or  in  the  public  schools,  you  are  urged 
l to  examine  this  book  at  once.  It  will  be  a revelation. 
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I.  ORGANIZATION 

1.  Introduction — Organization  of  Ideas — 
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The  Situation 

“Europe’s  industries,  paralyzed  by  the  greatest  war  in  history,  can  no 
longer  supply  necessities,  comforts,  luxuries,  to  millions  of  people  in  neigh- 
boring lands  and  to  other  millions  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

“What  shall  American  manufacturers  make  of  their  opportunity  to 
supply  their  goods  in  place  of  European  goods?  Shall  we  timorously  sit 
back  in  our  office  chair  and  wait  for  the  strange  buyer  to  present  himself, 
hat  in  one  hand,  letter  of  credit  in  the  other,  begging  us  kindly  to  let  him 
have  a few  little  things  that  are  imperatively  needed  to  keep  his 
business  going? 

The  Need  of  Care 

“Shall  we  blunder  out  into  the  unknown  world  of  foreign  commerce, 
without  comprehension,  thought,  or  study,  without  wisely-laid  plans,  without 
determination  to  surmount  difficulties,  without  a large  reserve  stock  of 
patience?  Shall  we  reach  out  eagerly  for  all  we  can  get  at  the  moment-and 
straightway  forget  all  about  it? 

“Or  shall  we  plant  a new  flag  in  many  a strange  market  and  diligently,; 
intelligently,  proceed  to  fortify  our  positions  against  competitors  who,  one 
day  or  another,  are  certain  to  challenge  us? 

“These  are  questions  that  loom  large  before  American  business  men 
today.” 

An  Indispensable  Book 

These  stirring  words  are  quoted  from  the  new  hook,  “Ocean  Traffic 
and  Trade,”  by  B.  Olney  Hough,  Editor  of  the  American  Exporter.  This  is  | 
a work  that  would  attract  wide  attention  under  any  circumstances,  but  in 
view  of  the  trade  situation  caused  by  the  European  War  it  becomes,  for 
American  business  men,  the  book  of  the  year.  It  is  a complete  cyclopedia 
of  the  foreign  shipping  business. 

Is  there  a single  manufacturer  in  the  country  who  is  not  looking  into 
the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  foreign  trade  with  a view  to  opening  or 
extending  his  foreign  business?  ; 

Few  exporters  realize  at  the  start  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  to  be 
encountered.  Many  of  them  will  plunge  blindly  into  the  work— and  live  tOj 
regret  it;  many  will  seek  for  detailed  information  and  expert  advice  and  faili 
to  find  it.  :i 

The  man  of  experience  and  judgment  who  reads  this  circular  will  see  i: 
at  once  what  this  new  book  will  mean  to  him.  He  will  have  a copy  on  hisL 
desk  without  a moment’s  loss  of  time.  ■ 
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stantly receiving  requests  for  literature  on  ocean  traffic.  This  new  book 
will  exactly  meet  the  demand. 
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'I  he  purpose  of  tliis  book  is  to  provide  a text-book — a hand-book — a ready 
reference  book — for  all  who  want  to  equip  themselves  with  the  means  of  cor- 
rect expression  in  practical  affairs. 

It  \\  ill  meet  the  needs  of — 

Schools  that  gire  vocational  training  in  the  eighth  grade; 

High  schools  that  give  such  training  in  the  first  and  second  years; 
All  vocational  and  industrial  high  schools; 
liusmess  schools; 

Pre-eminently  those  adidt  persons  who  study  alone  or  by  correspond- 
ence ; 

Any  person  preparing  for  business  or  alreaily  in  business,  and  need- 
ing a concise  reference  book,  strictly  up  to  date  in  matters  of  language 
and  correspondence. 

It  is  not  a spelling-book. 

It  is  not  a grammar. 

It  is  not  a rhetoric. 

It  is  not  a manual  of  composition. 

But— 

1.  It  makes  plain  and  easy  the  few  important  rules  of  English  spelling; 
it  gives  a spelling  list  of  practical  words  so  arranged  as  to  make  the 
mastery  of  them  easy;  and  it  gives  hints  and  directions  that  will  make 
anybody  a good  speller  in  his  own  Held  ; 

2.  It  explains  ami  exemplifies  the  few  principles  of  grammar  that  have 
to  do  with  correctness;  and  it  makes  them  simple  and  practical; 

d.  It  explains  and  enforces  those  principles  of  rhetoric  that  secure  effect — • 
practical  effect ; 

4.  It  explains  those  laws  of  composition  that  help  inventiveness,  and  teach 
a man  how  to  express  and  arrange  his  ideas  so  as  to  make  them  tell ; 

5.  In  short  it  gives  y<ju  the  core  t)f  four  books.  It  provides  .\'(ni  with  the 
basic  principles  that  underlie  all  business  expression.  No  matter  what 
your  emploN'ment — even  if  you  be  a poet — you  need  as  a foundation 
evervthing  this  book  is  planned  to  teach. 

No  book  on  tbe  use  of  English  can  be  absolutely  unique  in  all  respects, 
but  this  one  is  unique  in  its  methods  of  classification,  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  completeness  of  its  presentation. 

I he  method  of  the  book  is  scientific  and  pedagogically  sound: 

1.  Ehe  ride  or  principle  is  clearly  and  simply  stated  in  each  case.  No 
other  inocedure  is  wise  when  one  is  writing  for  high  school  students 
and  ailults  working  alone.  In  the  actual  class  room  the  teacher  may 
handle  these  rides  according  to  his  own  convictions. 

2.  I'here  is  no  abstract  discussion  of  the  rules;  neither  is  there  any  jocular 
attempt  to  make  them  appear  trivial  or  easy ; all  comment  on  them  is 
made  with  a view  to  making  them  clear  and  to  showing  the  scope  of 
their  application. 

3.  As  few  instances  of  mistakes  and  incorrect  usage  as  possible  are  given. 
Any  teacher  will  admit  at  once  that  the  quickest  and  most  effectual 
way — in  a few  cases  the  only  way — to  teach  certain  correct  usages  is 
to  have  the  student  correct  mistakes — to  have  him  supply  elements 
that  are  lacking.  In  certain  cases  there  is  no  way  of  showing  what 
is  right  but  by  placing  beside  it  what  is  wrong.  But  these  cases  are 
few,  and  in  the  hands  of  a teacher  who  knows  the  psychological  prob- 
lem involved  they  can  create  no  confusion. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


For  the  most  part  the  illustrations,  examples,  and  exercises  teach  cor- 
rectness as  it  should  ideally  be  taught — by  the  contagion  of  correct 
usage.  The  examples  are  very  numerous  and  are  drawn  from  ordi- 
nary speech  and  actual  business  writing.  These  examples  in  them- 
selves w'ill  equip  a student  with  a large  body  of  serviceable,  adaptable, 
correct  business  English. 

In  every  lesson  the  student  is  called  upon  to  do  something  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  obliged  to  appropriate  and  use  whatever  he  learns. 


The  many  classifications,  the  frequent  summaries,  and  an  index  make 
it  an  easy,  time-saving  reference  book. 

The  work  is  planned  to  teach  such  of  the  basis  principles  of  composition 
as  will  enable  the  student  to  conduct  an  effective  business  interview ; to  com- 
pose and  arrange  a courteous  and  business-like  letter;  to  write  a reply  to  a 
letter ; to  devise  satisfactory  form  letters ; to  compose  and  condense  telegrams 
and  cablegrams;  to  make  an  intelligent  application  for  a position;  to  make  out 
requisitions,  bills,  and  invoices;  to  draw  up  reports;  and  to  write  or  to  criticise 
such  advertisements  as  the  standard  businesses  call  for. 

All  English  used  in  business  is  business  English — be  it  written  or  spoken. 
'Fhe  book  recognizes  this  fact  and  provides  for  it.  When  the  two  varieties 
diverge,  we  have  a chapter  on  spoken  English  and  the  details  that  belong  to 
that — voice,  pronunciation,  conversational  courtesy,  colloquial  liberties,  etc. ; 
followed  by  chapters  on  the  details  that  belong  to  written  English  only — 
spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  etc. 

I he  contents  of  the  book  are: 

The  Introduction: 

1.  The  fundamental  qualities  of  writing — correctness,  clearness, 
force,  beaut!' ; which  of  these  we  try  for  in  business  English  ; 
what  constitutes  beauty  in  practical  writing;  what  answers  to 
force  in  practical  writing;  aspects  of  business  and  literary  writ- 
ing that  are  identical;  those  that  are  different;  why  they  are 
different ; practical  and  “academic.” 

2.  Three  aspects  of  correctness — grammar,  choice  of  words,  and 
arrangement;  the  three  great  principles  of  grammar  that  con- 
cern us. 

Ch.apter  I.  Gr.\mm.\tic.\i,  Correctness — Inelection: 

Why  you  can’t  say  “I  seen,”  or  “he  don’t.” 

Ch.apter  IE  Gr.ammatical  Correctness — Agreement: 

Why  you  can’t  say  “Neither  of  them  paid  their  dues.” 

Chapter  III.  Gramm.vtical  Correctness — Government: 

Wh\'  you  can’t  say  “He  invited  John  and  I.’’ 

Chapter  IV.  Correctness  in  Diction: 

I'he  choice  of  the  correct  word  ; useful  distinctions  made  between  words 
where  mistakes  are  common;  guarantees  that  \ou  will  never  again  say  “I 
was  raised  in  Iowa”  or  “I  laid  down  to  rest,”  etc.,  etc. 

Chapter  \’.  Correct  Arrangement: 

The  proper  place  of  modifying  words  and  phrases:  “only”  ; 
nor”;  “either — or”;  etc. 


“neither — 


Chapter  \ I.  \'ocabularv: 


Wh  at  30ur  vocabulary  is;  a working  vocabulary:  how  to  handle  the  one 
\ ou  already  have ; the  difference  between  a literar\'  and  a business  vocabu- 
lar\  : ten  suggestions  as  to  enlarging  and  refining  your  vocabulary;  what 
to  do  with  slang:  how  to  use  the  most  useful  book  in  the  world — your 
dictionary;  synonyms  and  how  they  enrich  your  expression;  groups  of 
kindred  words;  a few  technical  vocabularies. 

Chapter  \"II.  Clearxess: 

Simplicity:  reference  words;  repetition;  ellipsis;  uniformity;  connecting 
words;  examples;  structure. 

Chapter  Mil.  Effectiveness: 

Emphasis:  emphatic  place  in  the  sentence;  suspense  and  climax;  strength, 
force,  violence,  hysteria  in  language;  specific  and  general  terms;  wordiness 
and  weakness. 

Chapter  IX.  Spoken  Bcsiness  English: 

There  is  such  a thing  as  colloquial  language ; how  it  may  allowably  differ 
from  written  language;  the  voice;  the  pronunciation;  telephone  English; 
how  to  learn  to  pronounce  from  the  dictionar\' ; how  to  discipline  your- 
self in  speaking;  making  a speech. 

Chapter  X.  Spelling: 

English  spelling  rather  a matter  of  custom  than  of  rule ; certain  classes  of 
words  and  their  spelling;  plurals:  derivatives:  the  “ise”  and  “ize”  words; 
the  “-able”  and  “-ible”  words:  the  “-tion"  and  “-sion”  words;  the  spell- 
ing out  of  numbers;  how  to  master  the  spelling  of  a working  vocabulary; 
abbreviations  and  contractions;  syllabification;  compound  words;  capitals. 

Chapter  XI.  Punctlaxtion  : 

d he  reason  for  marks  of  punctuation  ; how  and  w'hy  practical  punctuation 
differs  from  literary  and  learned  punctuation;  the  simplicity  of  business 
punctuation  ; the  principal  marks — period,  interrogation,  colon,  semicolon, 
etc.,  and  when  to  use.  Why  does  the  business  man  use  so  many  periods, 
colons,  and  commas?  Why  has  he  little  use  for  semi-colons  and  exclama- 
tions ? 

Chapter  XII.  Business  Composition: 

d'he  letter  the  typical  and  basic  form  of  business-writing;  advertisement  a 
kind  of  letter;  the  form  and  parts  of  a business  letter — salutation,  title 
address,  etc.,  etc.;  writing  the  first  letter;  replying  to  a letter;  how  to 
think  out  a letter,  outline,  paragraph  ; hackneyed  expressions  and  worn 
phrases:  the  letter  of  application;  letters  asking  favors,  granting  favors, 
refusing  favors;  complaints  and  adjustments;  introductions,  recommenda- 
tions, endorsements;  iiersonal  letters;  follow-up  letters;  form  letters; 
“I”  letters  and  “you”  letters.  Telegrams,  cablegrams,  orders,  bills,  in- 
c'oices,  reports,  advertisements;  social  correspondence;  the  typewritten 
letter. 
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“I  have  taken  some  time  i)i  rcvieioing  Jlirsckl's  ‘Business  Law.’  The 
-more  1 examine  it  the  more  merit  I find  in  it.” 

Professor  C.  M.  Preston, 

Puiiversity  of  Minnesota. 

“It  is  an  excellent  work,  clear  and  interesting.  . . . The  book 

itself  is  ivritten  in  such  a broad  zvay,  and  is  so  careful  to  point  out  local 
differoiccs,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  people  being  enisled.” 

Dean  F.  P.  Walton, 

McGill  F^niversity,  Montreal. 

“I  have  examined  IJirschl's  ‘Business  Lazo’  and  find  that  it  is  the  best 
book  on  this  subject  that  I have  cz'cr  read.  The  book  zvould  make  an 
excellent  high-school  text.”  E.  L.  Deming, 

1 ligh  School,  Franklin,  Indiana. 
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In  this  work,  Mr.  Hirschl  has  provided  for  colleges  ann  schools  an 
ideal  text  on  the  laws  relating  to  business.  The  book  follows  closely  the 
lines  of  the  great  series,  “American  Law  and  Procedure,"  edited  by 
James  P.  Plall,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  by  James  DeWitt  Andrews,  author  of  "Andrews’  American  Law.” 
Mr.  Hirschl  was  himself  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  series,  and  his 
“Business  Law”  is  characterized  by  the  same  accuracy  and  clearness 
that  have  made  those  volumes  famous.  Every  paragraph  is  as  clean-cut 
and  as  scrupulously  exact  as  human  skill  can  make  it.  There  are  no 
sweeping  statements  requiring  to  be  modified  in  practice ; there  is  no 
ignoring  of  the  difference  between  one  set  of  state  laws  and  another; 
there  is  no  slurring  of  disputed  points.  And  yet  the  luminous  arrange- 
ment and  the  studied  brevity  make  it  easy  for  the  student  to  gain  control 
of  the  whole  vast  field,  and  by  using  the  index  he  can  refer  at  once  to 
the  laws  on  any  subject. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  with  a view  to  the  needs  of  classes  in 
the  last  year  of  high  school,  academy,  and  business  school  and  of  fresh- 
man classes  in  college.  It  is  supplied  with  illustrative  cases,  legal  forms, 
and  quiz  questions,  which  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  teacher.  Its 
transparent,  non-technical  style  and  thoroughly  logical  arrangement  make 
it  eminently  fitted  for  use  by  non-legal  students. 

The  same  qualities  that  make  the  book  pre-eminent  as  a text  should 
commend  it  to  the  general  reader,  and  especially  the  business  man.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  litigation  that  arises  out  of  business  is  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  business  men.  Three-fourths  of  the  money,  time, 
and  anxiety  that  business  men  spend  on  law-suits  would  be  saved  if  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  use  a little  of  their  leisure  time  in  acquiring  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  laws  bearing  on  their  work. 


All  business  men  agree  that  a knowledge  of  law  is  useful  in  business, 
but  few  act  upon  their  judgment  in  the  matter.  There  is  a very  general 
feeling  among  business  men  that  the  law  is  a remote  and  difficult  subject, 
and  few  of  them  take  time  to  ascertain  wdiether  and  by  what  means 
they  might  gain  a practical  knowledge  of  the  law's  that  apply  particu- 
laily  to  them,  lo  them  such  a l)ook  as  this  wall  be  a revelation. 

As  the  author  remarks  in  his  preface,  “I\o  one  can  carry  on  business 
relations  today,  wdiether  directly  or  indirectly,  without  dealing  with  prop- 
erty in  some  form.  Consequent!}',  he  is  constantly  entering  into  contracts, 
making  sales,  executing  notes,  and  touching  upon  the  fields  of  insurance, 
banking,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks. 

hor  these  reasons,  some  knowdedge  of  the  elements  of  business  law' 
is  indispensable  to  the  merchant,  banker,  broker,  notary,  conveyancer, 
insurer,  and  business  man  of  every  class.  It  is  also  helpful  to  the  physi- 
cian, teacher,  and  minister,  for  they,  too,  have  business  dealings.” 
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surance : -Assignees ; Representations,  Concealment  and  Warranties — 
Life  Insurance. 


X\'L  Trade-marks — 

Definition — Origin — Nature — How  Exclusive  Right  to  Trade-Mark  is 
-Acquired — What  Marks  May  be  .-Acquired — Who  Alay  Register — What 
Marks  May  Be  Registered  — Proceedings  in  Patent  Office— Term— Can- 
cellation— .A.ssignment  of  Trade-Marks — Notice  to  Public — Infringe- 
ment— Importations. 


XVII.  Bankruptcy — 

Constitutional  Provision — State  vs.  Federal  Bankruptcy  Laws — W'ho 
May  be  Bankrupt — Acts  of  Bankruptcy — Fraudulent  Conveyance — 
Conveyances  in  Consideration  of  Support  of  Grantor — Conveyance  upon 
Secret  Trust — Preferment  of  Creditors — \^oluntary  Conveyances — 
Assignments  with  Preferences — Discharge. 


Quiz  Questions 


